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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 

Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, Dated in the Reign of 
Darius II (424-404 B. C.) By Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. The Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A : Cunei- 
form Texts. Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Vol. X. 
Prof. A. T. Clay, known ever since the year 1898 when he and Professor 
Hilprecht published Vol. IX of the Cuneiform Texts of the Babylonian Ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania, presents us after six years of the 
hardest and most painstaking labor another volume of the Business Docu- 
ments of MurashA Sons. 

The book before us has the following contents : 

1. An Editorial preface written by Professor Hilprecht, containing among 
other things also a discussion of the pronunciation of (a) AN(mesh), 
(b) of (ilu) Ud(mesh), (c) of -A- A at the end of certain nomina 
propria and (d) of (ilu) NIN-IB. 

The following parts were written by Professor Clay, viz. : 

2. A preface; 

3. An introduction; 

.4. A translation of selected texts. The tablets transcribed, translated and 
more or less annotated are Nos. 54, 1, 131, 106, 99, 29, 55, 44, 9, 126, 62, 
94, 59- 

5. A Concordance of Proper Names with copious notes by Hilprecht; 

<5 Names of Places; 

7. Names of Gates in Nippur; 

8. Names of Canals ; 

9. Names of Deities contained in the Proper Names; 
10. Names of the Aramaic Endorsements ; 

ii. Aramaic Characters from the Endorsements; 

12. Table of Contents and Description of Objects; 

13. A List of Signs and their Values ; 

14. 132 Numbers of Cuneiform Texts ; 

15. 48 Photographic (half-tone) reproductions of tablets, seals, Aramaic 
endorsements, modern Babylonian water wheels, and animals used in 
works of irrigation; 

16. Corrections and Additions to Vols. IX and X. 

Complete as this index might seem, yet, we miss a list of all the "offices" 
indicated by the determination amelu, also a list of the different parts and 
subdivisions of Gur, biltu and ma-na. These lists, no doubt, would have 
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been very helpful not only for the students of Assyriology, but also for those 
of sociology and political history. Also a table of the "fractional numbers" 
expressed either by "one sign" or with the help of qat-2-mesh would not have 
been out of place. Let us hope that in the next publication this small yet per- 
ceptible defect may be remedied. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that in a note like this all the inter- 
esting and important discoveries with which this publication abounds, can be 
discussed as they ought to be. However, a few remarks may be permitted 
here with regard to the pronunciation of NIN.IB, KUR.GAL, and AN 
{mesh). 

A. The pronunciation of the name of (ilu) NIN.IB was up to the publi- 
cation of this volume before us, doubtful. Scholars have read it Ninib, or Nin- 
dar or Ninrag etc., etc. That these pronunciations have to be discarded now is 
evident from several Aramaic endorsements to be found on the tablets here 
published where NIN.IB corresponds to the Aramaic 'nrsht, — thus I read 
with Sayce, Johns and Clay in his Introduction. In his Preface, however, the 
latter changed his reading wrongly to 'nvsht — Hilprecht's reading 'nrshch is 
out of question. 

How is this name to be pronounced? 

Without bringing in arguments against the readings so far proposed, 
(Johns: Urashtu, or Arashtu (Aursht), Expository Times, Dec, 1904, p. 144; 
— Sayce : In-arishti = "lord of the mitre," Expository Times, Dec, 1904, p. 
140, conf. Religion of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 357; — Prince Enu- 
reshtu: Journal of Biblical Literature, 1905.), I shall give here my own pro- 
nunciation and arguments in support of it. The name 'nrsht has to be read 
irrishtu and is as such the feminine of irrishu "farmer," which word again 
is to be derived from the root erlshu, "to irrigate, to cultivate the ground." 

As soon as I received this book (July 5th, 1904) from Professor Clay, I 
wrote to him (July 6) that I thought irrishtu was the correct pronunciation of 
the Aramaic equivalent. In a letter from Professor Clay to me, dated July 
18, 1904, he makes several objections to this reading. Supposing that the same 
objections might be made also by other Assyriologists, I shall try to meet 
them here: 

1. "In the first place," Professor Clay says, "the vowel » would be repre- 
sented at least in some instances by ayin instead of aleph. This is not so> 
important." 

This is not only "not so important," but absolutely wrong! It never 
could be represented by ayin, because irrishu is like ikribu etc. an i'ph'al form : 
Del. Gram., p 170, 30, c. — hence the » has to become an aleph. 

2. "Again," he says, "while n is used to dissimilate as well as r, I, m m 
Semitic languages, do you find it with r? I have no helps at hand, but this 
example of the process is unknown to me from memory. Then you surely 
would find the common word for farmer written the same way, i. e., inrishu. 
If inrishu occurred it surely would be pronounced irrishu. The thing does not 
appeal to me." 

Indeed this mode of reasoning could not possibly appeal to any one else. 
Professor Clay apparently missed the force of my argument ! 

The question here is not whether we might expect in Assyrian also such 
writing as inrishu or whether the dissimilation is also found with r, but it is 
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this : how could the Assyrian word irrishu correctly be transcribed into Ara- 
maic script? We know that in the Semitic languages (with the exception of 
the Minaean and Babylonian-Assyrian!) consonants are never written doubly. 
But irrishu has two r's, how could the two r's be expressed in Aramaic trans- 
cription or script? They could not by rr but only by either r or nr. And 
the writer by choosing the transcription nr came as near to the Assyrian rr as 
he wellnigh could, seeing that even Professor Clay admits that a writing 
inrishu would surely be pronounced irrishu. From the Aramaic transcription 
we may not, however, infer that we also should find in Assyrian the word 
irrishu written as inrishu — that is unnecessary to expect and not required by 
Grammar, Lexicon or "hardness of pronunciation." The hardness has been 
removed by assimilating the ayin to the following r: frishu = irrishu (Del. 
Gr. §47). A "dissimilating" of the rr is, therefore, not necessary, and, be- 
cause not necessary, not to be expected, or not to be found. Thus, to sum 
up, we would say, the Aramaic nr is the best possible and most accurate way 
to transcribe the Assyrian rr. 

3. The last linguistic or religio-historic difficulty, which Clay, however, 
does not mention, to be explained here is the final t. Nin.IB is and was, no 
doubt, a male divinity. But here he is female or treated as a female. Can 
this peculiarity, this feminine gender of Nin.IB be proved also from the As- 
syrian inscriptions themselves? Surely it can. 

We know that Ishtar was both female and male. Innana is not only = 
Ishtar, but also = .Sm. The god SUCH is both = NIN.IB and = Ishtar. 
The god A-A is not only the wife of Shamash, or his bride, but also = 
Shamash himself. The divinity AN is both = Anum (male) and Antum (fe- 
male). The Nin-Dintir-ki is not only = Marduk (male) but also = Belit- 
Bdbili (female) etc., etc. So also NIN.IB. If male, NIN.IB is = god IB 
with the pronunciation urash, and if female he is likewise z= NIN.IB (urash), 
the wife of god IB(urash). NIN.IB, thus, is, like Ishtar, both male and 
female and has, therefore, to be read if treated as a female: irrisht(u), and 
if treated as a male : irrish(u). 

A striking corroboration of my contention that NIN.IB was looked upon 
as male and female even in later (Assyrian) times is to be found in one of 
the letters published by Harper, Vol. IV, p. 370 = Rm. 76. Here the writer 
implores among other gods who shall bless very greatly the lord his king, 
also the following pairs (Obv. 1. 4 f.) : 

(ilu)Amar-ud (=Marduk), (ilu)Tsar-pa-ni-tum, 

(ilu) AG (= Nabu), (ilu) Tash-me-tum 

(ilu) XV (=Ishtar) sha (alu) Nina-ki (=male!), (ilu) XV (=Ishtar) 
sha (alu) Arba'-ilu (= female!) 

(ilu) NIN.IB (= male), (ilu) NIN.IB (= female)— so clearly in the 
text. 

(ilu) UGUR (=Nergal), (ilu) La-ats. 

Now as the gods at the left side are apparently the husbands of those 
mentioned on the right side, it follows that NIN.IB is the husband of NIN.IB 
his wife! 

The best way to transcribe NIN.IB, wherever we may be in doubt 
whether the male or female NIN.IB be intended, is by irrish(t). 

This pronunciation throws also a welcome light on the gloss urash. It shows 
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that urash and irrish(t) are one and the same word and that urask is simply 
the Amurritish (Canaanitish) pronunciation of the Babylonian irrish(t). 

(For the interchange of i and u and i and a conf. especially the Tell- 
Amarna letters: imlik (Assyr.) is in T. A. = im-lu-uk, London 16, 26 et pass., 
or vice versa: ibalut (Assyr.) = i-ba-li-it (T. A.): London, 29, 9; igarib 
(Assyr.) = i-gi-ri-ib (T. A.) : Berl. 14, 6 — the Amurritish pronunciation of 
urash then would have been something like Urash. (In this connection see 
also my Bel the Christ of Ancient Times, p. 16, 8.) 

From this again it would follow that the god NIN.IB was unknown in 
the Babylonian Semitic pantheon — a fact corroborated by the oldest inscrip- 
tions. NIN.IB does not occur in the oldest documents till about the time of 
the "kings of Ur and of the four corners of the world," when he was identi- 
fied with Nin-Girsu. At this time there also appear in the Babylonian pan- 
theon: Dagan, Marduk, Nergal (Shitlamtauddua). The probability, then, is,, 
that NIN.IB was like Marduk an Amurritish god. Palestine or Canaan was- 
a part of the "land Amurru" — hence NIN.IB had his temple in Jerusalem 
and was there called "god MAR-TU," i. e., the "god of the Westland." And 
because NIN.IB had been identified with Nin-Girsu, the god of thunder, 
lightning, rain, stormflood and clouds, it happened, that MAR-TU = Amurru 
received also the signification abubu = "stormflood." 

The Babylonians hearing their Amurritish brethren (after they had in- 
vaded Babylonia) call the Sumerian god NIN.IB urash, employed this gloss 
and identified the urash with their own irrish(t), i. e., with Nin-Girsu. In 
this wise NIN.IB and Nin-Girsu became one and the same god. 

(dingir)IB(urash) or (dingir) NIN.IB(urash) furthermore is the same 
god as (dingir) ENGAR, whom we know to be = NIN.IB. ENGAR, or 
(galu)ENGAR is = ir-ri-shu, hence (dingir)ENGAR = (ilu)irrishu = 
NIN.IB. 

We have seen above that NIN.IB was identified with Nin-Girsu. Nin- 
Girsu as god of the rain was also the god of fertility of the ground — hence 
the patron deity of the "farmers." A "farmer" (= irrishu, or ikkaru) thus 
came to be called Ur-dingir-Nin-Girsu, i. e., the "servant (dog, kalbi) of 
Nin-Girsu." Taking all these fact into consideration, there can be absolutely 
no doubt that the pronunciation of the Aramaic 'nrsht is irrisht(u) or irrish(u) 
as the "gloss" urash shows. NIN.IB thus is both male and female, like Ish- 
tar, and, we may add, like all the other gods. 

Lastly the feminine noun (Irrishtu) and the masculine verbal form uballit 
do not offer any difficulties either. Such compositions and constructions 
are likewise very often found especially with Ishtar or Nana — the male 
and female divinity. Cf. e. g. Ishtar-ishmeshu, Damu-natsir in the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty — yes such constructions are the only correct ones — for the verbal 
form in a masculine name must be masculine, even if connected with a god- 
dess — hence Irrishtu-uballit and not Irrishtu-tuballit! 

By way of corroboration to the above the following: (ilu)ir-resh in IV" 
R34, 51b = B P. 50 is according to the context = NIN.IB. In Reisner, Hym- 
nen, p. 134, col. II, 20, 21, we have the following remarkable passage : 

(dingir) ir-r[esh ur-sag]\ugun (sic!=fem. !) shach(\)-ra=. (ilu) e-ri- 
[esh (cf. loc. cit., p. 86, 8) qar\-r]a-du be-el (= masc. !) [ir]-tsi-ti; i. e., (ilu) 
irresh appears here likewise as male and female. Ugun-shach means literally- 
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"The Lord of the Pig"— hence NIN.IB is likened unto a "pig" ; IV R 13, 41 : 
kima shache lit tsallat, "thou mayest rest like a pig." Irresh, however, is not 
only likened unto a pig, but is even called a "pig": (ilu)chu-mu-si-ru (Reisner, 
p. 48, 10, cf. 1. 5.6: (dingir) MAR.TU = (ilu) A-mur-ru), because the "pig," 
the emblem of plenty is holy to him as "god of plenty." As "Lord of the Pig" 
he appears also "as chief messenger" of AN.NA, i. e., of the highest god, 
whether he be Anu or Enlil or Marduk, carrying a "bright scepter" = the 
thunderbolts (cf. De Clerq, No. 104: lugh-si AN.NA gish Pa asag shu-ul 
et pass.), by means of which he governs the people in the name of his father. 

B. (dingir)KUR-GAL = 'vr. 

Another very interesting and important fact brought out by Professor 
Clay's publication is the equation (dingir)KUR-GAL = 'vr. 

Professor Clay leaves the question open as to the identification and reading 
of this 'vr. He thinks, however, that we have here a "foreign deity" possibly 
the same as U-ru in U-ru-mil-ki or as Amurru. 

The god 'vr has to be pronounced Ur(u) and is the same word as Ur in 
Ur of the Chaldees, Uru-shalem (= Jerusalem) Uru-milki, etc. We know 
that at the time of the Sumerians, cities were always called "the place of that 
and that god," e. g., EN-LIL-ki = "Enlil's place," NUN-ki="H\JN's place," 
Ud-nung-ki = "the place of the abode of UD." So also Ur was called Uru- 
nung-ki, i. e., "the place of the abode of Ur(u)." In Ur the moon-god Uru-ki 
or only Uru, (for the reading of Uru-ki, resp. Uru = Ur, see also Zimmern, 
KAT S , p. 362), i. e., Sin, 'was worshiped, 'vr would thus become = Sin. 

But, as Professor Clay correctly states, the god KUR-GAL was the old 
Bel, i. e., Enlil ! We would have to make, then, the following equation : 
KUR-GAL = Enlil (Bel) = 'vr = Sin = Shalem = NIN.IB. 

How is this to be explained historically? 

We know that Marduk and Ashshur were identified with Enlil (Bel) 
because they were like Enlil the gods of the "whole of Babylonia" or of the 
"high- and the low-land" of Babylonia. But to be god of the "whole of Baby- 
lonia" is the same as to be god of "heaven and earth," because microcosmos 
and macrocosmos are one and the same thing in the religious conceptions of 
the Babylonians. "Heaven and earth" or the "cosmos" were considered to be a 
"mountain" (kur) or a "great mountain" (kur-gal) — to be "god of Baby- 
lonia," then, is the same as to be "god of heaven and earth" or "god of the 
mountain" or "great mountain" (dingir KUR-GAL). From history we fur- 
thermore know that the kings of Ur were also "kings of Shumer and Akkad," 
i. e., of the whole of Babylonia, the high- and the low-land; hence also the 
city god of Ur — Sin — must have been at that time the god of the whole of 
Babylonia or of "heaven and earth" or of "the great mountain." Sin thus 
would have been identified with Enlil, the (dingir) KUR'GAL, whom he had 
displaced. 

If our supposition be correct that our 'vr be the same as that in uru- 
Shalem, then we would have to maintain that 'vr be also = Shalem. Shalem 
has been shown by Winckler and Zimmern (KAT 8 , pp. 224 and 474) to be = 
NIN.IB — hence 'vr = uru — Sin — NIN.IB; in other words, the moon-god 
must have played at some time or another the role of NIN.IB. Without go- 
ing here into a detailed discussion I shall mention only three passages which 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt our statement 
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i. According to II R 57, 68 is NIN.IB also ca.lltd(dingir)NESU or 
Bil-dar, but in II R 57, 56 it is (dingir) EN.ZU = Sin who has the name 
NE.SU. 

2. In II R 57, 61. 62 Sin is called the (dingir) Ud-ba-nu-il-la, which name 
means according to II R 26, 38c, "the not-sparing storm" (umu(mu) la pa- 
du-u) and according to Zimmern, Ritualt., p. XLV, No. 27, Rev. 1. 14 this 
name is the name of a weapon and is there translated by "the one without 
equal" (shu la mach-ru). But in II R 19, No. 2 Rev. 25, 26 this weapon is 
personified and appears as a weapon of NIN.IB, being translated here by 
"hero who destroys the mountain" (ed-la mu-ab-bit shadi-i). 

3. That NIN.IB was the same as NIN.Gir-su or IM (== Ramman) has 
been shown in my "Creation Story." In K2100, 13 god IM is called (ilu) 
TUR-ku, but in II R 48, 33 it is Sin(=ilu xxx) who bears this name. 

That NIN.IB and Enlil have been identified is well known; cf. the names 
(ilu)L and (dingir) EN-KUR-KUR. That Sin is also = EN-LIL follows 
from the celebrated Nannar-hymn (IV R 9) compared with what has been 
said in my "Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times" and in my "Creation Story." 

Taking all these facts into consideration we would have to say: 

'vr signifies the moon-god in the role of EN.LIL — of Enlil not only "as 
god of the wind" (thus = NIN.IB), but of Enlil as the "god of the world," 
hence 'vr = Kur-gal, the god of the "great mountain" or "world." 

For a speculative mind the following: 

Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees where god- Ur was the highest god, 
went to Harran, where Ur again was worshiped as the "god of heaven and 
earth," and finally settled down in "the land of the city of U-ru-sa-lim" 
(T. A., Berlin, 103, Rev. 46). The god of Abraham, before Yahveh made 
his appearance, was El shaddai (Exod. vi. 2, 3; "Creation Story," p. 58), i. e., 
the "god of the two mountains." The god of the two mountains is either 
called (dingir) Lugal(EN)-kur-kur, or (dingir) kur-gal, as such he is either = 
Enlil or NIN.IB. But according to our Aramaic endorsement (dingir)kur- 
gal is ='vr, hence, god 'vr = NIN.IB = EN-LIL = kur-gal — kur-kur 
= el shaddai = god of Abraham = Ur, The god of the (alu)u-ru-sa-lim, or 
the god of the land of the city (mdtu alu) of u-ru-sa-lim, or the god of the 
city of the land (alu mdtu) of u-ru-sa-lim is thus proven to be "the moon" 
(uru — notice the importance which the "new moon" (uru = nannar) plays 
in the Old Testament), the "god of thunder, lightning, clouds, rain etc. 
(NIN.IB = sa-lim = shalem) and the "god of the shaddai" i. e., the god 
of the whole of Palestine = Judah and Israel = heaven and earth = world — 
all in one "person" and yet distinct: The moon-god as god of heaven and 
earth reveals himself in the thunder and lightning, which latter becomes thus 
his qol or "voice" or mafak, "messenger." So it happened that after Yahveh 
had taken upon himself the attributes and functions of El shaddai, the mafak 
Yahveh although distinct from Yahveh was yet identified with him! Time 
and space, however, forbids to go farther into detail here. The above, there- 
fore, will have to suffice for the present. 

C. How is AN(mesh) at the beginning or at the end of certain proper 
names to be read? 

Hilprecht wants to establish for AN(mesh) the reading Hi — a scriptio 
.plena for il, "god" — regarding at the same time the » in the absolute case "as 
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a peculiarity of West-Semitic proper names." This writing AN(mesh), he 
says, is "used by the Babylonian scribes of our tablets exclusively in connec- 
tion with West-Semitic proper names" and "must have been chosen inten- 
tionally to discriminate between the West-Semitic pronunciation of "god" 
(Hi) and that of the Babylonian (ilu)." 

Profes'sor Clay, on the other hand, accounts for the writing AN(mesh) 
in this wise: The writing AN (mesh) is found in foreign (West-Semitic) 
names. The Babylonian "scribes, in all probability, knew that Elohim, the 
Hebrew word for God, was plural, is it not natural to suppose that they (the 
Babylonian scribes) in their efforts to distinguish between ilu and the Hebrew 
El introduced this combination of signs, AN(mesh), which carried with it 
the idea of plurality?" In other words: Hilprecht sees in AN (mesh) a 
writing to express a certain pronunciation (Hi), Clay considers it to express 
a religious conception: "the idea of plurality." Both scholars agree that this 
writing AN ((mesh) is peculiarly West Semitic! 

Against this has to be said: 

1. The writing AN (mesh) is found also in Babylonian names — pure and 
simple — hence the occurrence of AN(mesh) in a name is by no means an 
indication that that name is West-Semitic ! 

a. The name of the city of Babylon is written, as we saw above, 
Bab-AN-ki, 

Bab-DINGIR-RA-ki, 

Bab-ilu (mesh) -ki, 

Bdb-ilu-ilu-ki, 

Ba-ab-NI-NI. 
NI-NI, we know, has to be pronounced J-S, i. e., Hi. From this it follows 
that AN, DINGIR-RA, ilu(mesh), ilu-ilu have likewise to be pronounced 
Hi — here, then, we have a pure Babylonian word where ilu(mesh) has the 
pronunciation Hi. 

The writing NI-NI is in each and every case a plural, (conf. Code of 
Hammurabi, XLII, 5: AN ra-bu-um a-bu NI-NI = "the great AN, the 
father of the gods"), so is ilu-ilu and ilu(mesh). But AN or DINGIR-RA 
is a singular — hence NI-NI = ilu-ilu = ilu(mesh) is a plural expressing at 
the same time a singular; in other words, NI-NI = ilu-ilu = ilu(mesh) is a 
plural of majesty. This is also evident from the following: 

b. Labartu (although = Antum, i. e., the wife of Anu) is yet called 
"'daughter of AN-NA," i. e., dumu AN-NA = 

ma-rat (ilu)Anim, A S K T, No. 11, III, 59, IV R 55a, 33, 38, 39, et pass. 
or "the daughter of Anu of the world," i. e., 

marat (ilu) A-nim sha AN-e (= shame-e = world! not heaven) IV R 
55b, line 9- 
or "daughter of Anu of the gods," i. e., marat (ilu) A-nim sha ilu (mesh) : 

IV R 53b, 37. 
or "daughter of the ili," i. e., marat ilu(mesh) : IV R 55b, 12 — 
hence Anu or Anu of the world, or Anu of the gods, is = Hu(mesh) = Hi = 
the highest god, the god of the world or of "heanven and earth." As the 
heaven is the male (father) and the earth the female (mother), it so happens 
that Labartu could also be called a daughter of Anu (= heaven) and Antum 
(= earth, see my Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times) : (ilu) A-nim abu-ki (ilu) 
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An-tum ummi-ki (IV R 56b 45.46, comp. with 11. 41 and 28). Furthermore, 
if ilu(mesh) be = Anim then we might substitute the former for the latter 
and translate e. g. IV R 53b 37 quoted above, by marat ilu(mesh) sha ilu 
(mesh) = "daughter of the god of gods." As such a "god of the gods" Ami 
always and invariably heads all the so-called "lists of gods," where the Se- 
mitic scribes translate AN either by A-nu-um or by i-lum. Hum becomes 
thus the highest god of the Babylonian pantheon, as such he is the "ili sha 
ilani," "the god of the gods." 

c. Anu-ili, although originally the highest god, was later on displaced by 
Enlil who now becomes the Anu, or ili of the gods. This is not only evi- 
dent from what has been said in my Creation Story, and Bel, the Christ of 
Ancient Times, and from what was maintained in my Review of Harper's 
Hammurabi, but it is even found in the inscriptions themselves. In a hymn 
to Shamash IV R 28, No. ia, 11. 17, 18, we read: 

Line 17 : (dingir) UD it-ti (dingir) En-lil me-en, which is translated line 
18 by (ilu)Shamash tu-kul-ti (ilu) A-nitn u (ilu) Bel at-ta; hence (dingir) 
En-lil = (ilu)A-nim u (ilu) Bel, i. e., he is "the god, the lord !" 

d. When Marduk became the highest god of the whole of Babylonia, i. e., 
of Shumer and Akkad, the high- and low-land, or what is the same, the god 
of heaven and earth, he of necessity had to be called the An u (ilu) Enlil, "the 
god, the lord," as was shown in my review of Harper's Hammurabi. 

e. From historic inscription of the oldest Babylonian period we know 
that Sin, the city god of Ur, must also have been the god of the whole of 
Babylonia, i. e., of Shumer and Akkad, the Babylonian high- and low-land. 
Such a god he was at the time of Ur-Bau and Ur-Gur. It happened that 
Nabuna'id restored one of the temples which Ur-Bau and Ur-Gur had built 
before him in honor of their most favored god, the god Sin. Ur-Gur and Ur- 
Bau called themselves "king of Ur, king of Shumer and Akkad." Now if 
to be "god of Shumer and Akkad" be the same as "god of heaven and earth," 
Sin must have had the title which originally belonged to Anu — and he did 
have it. Nabuna'id, true to his reputation of being a most careful antiquarian, 
repeats verbatim in his inscriptions the exact titles of Sin — titles by which he 
was called at the time of Ur-Bau and Ur-Gur — and they are ("Thoncy Under 
aus Ur," A. W. Keilschrifttexte, p. 43, col. I, 28) : 

(ilu) XXX (= Sin) EN ilu(mesh) sha AN-e u Kl-tim LUGAL ilu 
(mesh) ilu(mesh) sha ilu(mesh) 

a-shi-ib AN-e GAL(mesh) EN E-GISH-SHIR-GAL sha ki-rib Uru- 
unug-ki; 
and in col. II, 3 ff. : 

(ilu)XXX BE-NI (= plural of majesty in contradistinction to BE-li) 
ilu(mesh) LUGAL ilu(mesh) sha AN-e A Kl-tim 

ilu(mesh) sha ilu(mesh). 

Above we have seen that ilu(mesh) was = AN or Anum, hence Sin must 
have been identified also with Anu — and he was : IV R 9, 6a. Comp. also II 
R 35, 4: uru (SES)\ An-nu-ti. 

The result then is this : AN (mesh) has to be pronounced ili (Hilprecht is 
correct), but it also carries with it the idea of plurality (Clay is correct) or 
better it is a pluralis majestaticus, signifying in each and every case the high- 
est god, the "god of the whole of Babylonia," the "god of heaven and earth." 
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It is found also in Babylonian names (this against Hilprecht and Clay), 
such as Bdb-ilu(mesh)-ki — hence cannot be called a "peculiarity of West- 
Semitic names." Furthermore as the Sumerian AN is in the lists of gods 
invariably rendered by the Semitic Hum, it follows that ilu(m) is the highest 
god whether he be AN, Enlil, Marduk, Sin or any other god. To express 
"the majesty of this god" also in script and sound the scribes employed the 
"plural of majesty" ilu(mesh), NI.NI, ilu-ilu, which have to be read "Hi." 
Again, if ilu(mesh) be also = NI-NI, it follows that the latter is only a 
"phonetic" writing of the ideographic ilu(mesh) and that it too signifies in 
each and every case "the god" — as such he occurs already at the time of the 
"kings of Ur and Shumer and Akkad," where we find the proper name A-num- 
NI-NI, i. e., "Anu is the god," or still better, "ilu is the god." Lastly, if 
ilu(m), i. e., Hi, be = An, then can A-nu-um only be a Semiticized Sume- 
rian pronunciation of AN, i. e., Anum is = An-\- Semitic nominative ending 
u -\- mimmation. Yes, even AN-NA was semiticized as proper names such 
as Re'a-An-nu, or Atamar-An-nun-su (= AN-NA + ut-su = AN-NA + us-su 
= AN-NA + un-su = AN-nu-un-su!) show. 

Dr. Hilprecht tells us (p. xiv) that the Murashu tablets know of two other 
West-Semitic words for god, viz., ilai or ilachi and ilucha. The proper names 
which he adduces in support of this are not convincing. The name Sham- 
si-ila-ai may be read also Sham-si (ilu) At and might be translated like the 
name of the eponym for the year 820: (ilu)UD-(ilu)Ai by "Shamash is Ai," 
for we know that the (ilu)Ai of the shame is expressly said to be = (ilu) 
(u-tu)UD. Such formations of proper names consisting of two names of 
gods are by no means rare; they are even found in the oldest inscriptions so 
far published. In a tablet (numbered [10] a 114) of Thureau-Dangin's most 
excellent Recueil de Tablettes Chaldiennes we find the name (dingir)Su-kur- 
ru-Im-gig-ghu, which can be translated only by "god Su-kur-ru is the Im- 
gig-ghu." Im-gig-ghu is, as we know, Nin-Girsu as the "dark cloud that 
flies" — therefore pictured as a bird (comp. the emblem of Shirpurla!). But 
in our name here this "dark flying cloud" is said to be dingir Su-kur-ru, hence 
(dingir) Nin-Gir-su = (dingir) Su-kur-ru. Likewise the names (ilu) Nusku- 
(ilu)Ai, or (ilu)Nabu-(ilu)Ai have to be translated by "Nusku or Nabu, 
is Ai (= Shamash)." (Ilu)Ai = Shamash plays in these proper names the 
same role as Nin-Girsu, or Irrish(t), i. e., Shamash, at one time or an- 
other, had acquired in addition to his old meaning "sun-god" also the at- 
tributes of the god of the storm and lightning, rain and clouds. This is the 
reason why UD means not only shamshu = "sun," but also umu or "storm," 
yes UD was even called the UD-GISHGAL-LU, i. e., "the dark storm," a 
name borne by Irrish(t), Nin-Girsu, and Nergal! And because Shamash is 
also = (ilu)Ai, who again is = Ishtar, therefore even Ishtar is likewise called 
an UD or umu, i. e., "storm" ! That this is the only possible explanation and 
translation of these names follows also from a comparison of the writing of 
the name of the eponym for the year 723 : (ilu) Irrish(t) (BAR)-(ilu) Ai 
with that for the year 737: (ilu)Irrish(t)(BAR)-Ai, (See Pinches, The Re- 
ligious Ideas of the Babylonians, p. 11, reprint of a paper read before the Vic- 
toria Institute), i. e., 'Trrish(t) (male or female) is Ai (male or female)." 
If we had in these two names, just quoted, a word "ilai," as Hilprecht wants 
it, then the ilu in the eponym's name for the year 737 could never have been 
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omitted! Whether the names I-la-i-a-bi and Ila-ai-abi quoted by Hilprecht 
according to Johns A. D. B., p. 15 belong together, I am not prepared to say, 
because Johns's book is not accessible to me. According to the principle 
laid down above I would translate I-la-i-a-bl by "my gods (= dual ! cf. the 
Babylonian twin-gods ( !) who were considered to be one god\) are a (my) 
father" and Ila-ai-abi by "Ai is my (for a) father." 

Not very much better is the case with ilachi, which latter word Hilprecht 
takes to be a West- Semitic form for ilu, "god". In support of this Hilprecht 
adduces one example, viz., Mannu-ki-i-la-chi-i, "abbreviated (therefore the last 
i lengthened) from a name like Mannu-ki-ilachi-li', "Who is strong like 
god." A failure to understand the religious conceptions of the Babylonians 
led Hilprecht to this explanation. To give this religious conception of the 
Babylonians here in a nutshell, I may be permitted to state the following: 

The Babylonians believed in Trinities, each trinity consisting of Father, 
Son, Mother, the latter was also considered to be the wife of the Son (under 
another name). The oldest trinity is AN-EN.LIL-AN = NIN.LIL. AN as 
Father is "heaven and earth," EN.LIL as Son is "the lord of the rain-storm" 
AN as Mother is "the earth" or lower half of "heaven and earth" as a whole. 
This "mother earth" is married every spring by the Son or ram-storm. When 
EN.LIL displaced AN in the rulership of the world the trinity read : EN.LIL 
= Father = heaven and earth; NIN-GIR-SU = Son = rain-storm; NIN- 
LIL = Mother = earth = Bau, "the giver of green things." The "Son" was 
in each and every case "the mighty hero," "chief messenger" of his Father — 
such a hero namely that he had no rival or equal. Hence the constant em- 
phasis laid upon this side of the "Sonship." Therefore Nin-Girsu is again 
and again called "the lord without equal," "warrior, furious tempest, who has 
no rival." {Creation Story, p. 43, 3.) 

And if the "Son" be a "lord without equal," be a warrior "who has no 
rival," then, of course, it is only natural to expect, that the Babylonians 
should express the same idea somewhat differently by "who is like the 
Son"? here giving the name of the god who happened to play the role of 
the Son according to their conception. We also can prove now that the 
third person or "Mother" of the Babylonian trinity was in each and every 
case identified with the second person, i. e, with the "Son." As the third 

person is always a female it happened that in names like "Who is like " 

a female goddess could be mentioned, as e. g. Ishtar, Nana, Bau (see Thu- 
reau-Dangin, R. T. C, p. 140, [400] c; 48 rev. col. II, 26: a-ba(dingir) Ba-u- 
gim, comp. loc. cit., p. 139, obv. I, 20: Nin-gim-a-ba-gim — both of which 
names occur already at the time of the "kings of Urand Shumerand Akkad"). 
This female goddess, thus mentioned, has always like the Son either a "war- 
like character," or is a "protecting deity," for the Son as god of "thunder, 
lightning, rain and clouds" smites the enemies but protects his people, hence 
such names as (I) a-a-L-da-ri = (I) man-nu-ki-ma-(ilu) EN.LIL-cha-tin 
(V R44, 42c, comp. also in our texts here No. 71, 14) "who protects like 
Enlil?" We know that "the sphere of a god" where he is "king," "lord" or 
otherwise "supreme," always stands for the god himself (comp. kur-gal = 
Enlil, Marduk "the son of Eridu" = son of Ea, etc., etc.), hence we have 
even such names as (I) man-nu-ki-(alu) Arba'-ilu, i. e., "who is like the city 
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of Arba'-ilu," = "who is like Ishtar of Arba'-ilu," (see Harper, Letters', V, 
No. 531, p. 574 = 81-2-4,50, Rev. 1. 13). 

Although the trinity AN-Enlil-AN must be maintained as being the old- 
est, yet from the historic inscriptions, so far accessible, we know that Enlil 
had already displaced AN. Historically, therefore, Enlil-Nin-Girsu-Ninlil 
(Bau) is the oldest trinity. No wonder, then, that we should find in the 
inscriptions written at the time when Nin-Girsu was considered to be the 
Son, the lord without equal, the warrior who has no rival, such names as: 

A-ba-(dingir) Nin-Gir-su-gim, "who is like Nin-Girsu." (Thureau- 
Dangin, Recueil de Tablettes Chaldeennes, p. 138, No. [399] c: 47 revers 
col. 1,20). 

If it be true that in such names as "who is like " always a divinity 

must be mentioned who at one time or another played the role of the "Son" 
or was at least identified with the "Son," then the name Mannu-ki-i-la-chi-i 
cannot consist of Mannu +ki-i+i-la-chi-i, but must consist of Mannu+ki-i 
+la-chi-i, i. e., "Who is like la-chi-i." I consider, therefore, the double t as 
a dittography. For such dittographies in our texts see: 29:1 = sharru, re- 
peated in the second line ; 63 : 1 eqlu; 76 : 10 u-sha-az-za-az-za-az-ma. 

But who or what is la-chi-i? 

La-chu-u according to Sc. lb, 6 is = [MAS-MAS], which MAS-MAS 
again is explained in lines 8-9 by Lugal-gir-ra, or Shit-lam-ta-ud-du-a — 
two names for Nergal! MAS-MAS is also = NIN-IB, and NIN-IB is = 
Nin-Girsu, see also Delitzsch, Handworterbuch, p. 375a. Hence we have to 
see in la-chi-i a name or attribute of Nergal, or NIN-IB, or Nin-Girsu — 
all of whom were at one time or another considered on account of their 
storm- or warlike character, to be the Son, like unto whom there is none 
other. Furthermore as the u in la-chu-u is long, therefore also the »' in la- 
chi-i must be long, hence we have here not necessarily an "abbreviated (there- 
fore, the last » lengthened) form." 

The form ilucha for ilu is found by Hilprecht in the name "Mannu-lu- 
cha-a (abbreviated from a name like Mannu-ki-ilucha-li')-" But according 
to what has been said, the name must be explained by Mannu +[ki]-|-lu- 
cha-a. Lu-cha-a would thus become a "side-form" of la-cha-a, the » in lu, 
being caused by the u in Man-nul 

This side-form proves to me beyond a shadow of a doubt that lu-cha-a = 
la-chi-i, for it is possible that in abbreviated forms certain words and case- 
endings may be omitted, but examples where a word is abbreviated at the 
beginning, as is done here, if Hilprecht were right, (lu-cha-a for t-lu-cha-a), 
are not known to me, nor do I think they ever will be known simply because 
such suppositious explanations are unwarranted. (The abbreviations CHI 
or CHU for Achu, or Dad for Adad etc. are not to the point here, because 
they do not exist!) 

From all this it will be evident that the Murashu tablets do not know of 
two other West-Semitic words for god — they neither know ilai or ilachi nor 
ilucha! 

The following passage, written by Clay (p. 2), I cannot understand: 

"In Vol. IX a tablet (Why did Clay not give us the No. of that tablet to 
save time in looking it up? It is No. 109.) is dated on the seventeenth day 
of Shabatu in the forty-first year of Artaxerxes I. Of the tablets here pub- 
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lished one is dated on that day, (This tablet I failed to discover! In the 
Table of Contents where the day, month, and year of each tablet is given, 
there is no such tablet mentioned. By the way, read in Table of Contents sub 
text 4, day 14 for 15 !), and three (These are Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Vol. X) previous 
to it, in the year of the accession of his successor, Darius II. In other words, 
the first tablet of the latter's reign was written on the fourth of Shabatu, 
i. e., thirteen days previous to the seventeenth, given as the last date known 
in the reign of Artaxerxes I. How can this apparent discrepancy be ex- 
plained? The scribe made a mistake. Either the tablet belongs to the for- 
tieth year or having been accustomed, for so many years, to date tablets 

in the reign of Artaxerxes, in writing this tablet he failed to remember that 
a new king had begun to reign. .. .Another unpublished tablet, however, of 
the forty-first of Artaxerxes (C. B. M. 5310) is dated on the third of Shabatu, 
which is the day previous to the one on which the first tablet was dated in 
the reign of Darius II, i. e., the fourth of Shabatu. If this dating is correct 
Darius II, in all probability, began to reign on the third or fourth day of 
Shabatu." So far Professor Clay. 

1. The last year of a ruler is in each and every case identical with the 
shur-rat sharru-ti of his successor. After the forty-first year of Artaxerxes I 
= the shur-rat sharru-ti of Darius II, begins the latter ruler's first year. 

2. The regular "year" of the reign of a king begins with the 1st of Nisan 
or with the first day of the first month of the Babylonian Calendar year. 

This is apparent from a comparison of Nos. 4 and 5 with No. 7. 

No. 4, 28 is dated: 14th of Addar of the 41st year (etc. of Artaxerxes) 
which is the beginning of the reign of Darius. 

No. S, 1.2 speaks of "the end of Addar of the 41st year (etc. of Arta- 
xerxes) which is the beginning of the reign of Darius" and is dated : 17th of 
Addar of the beginning of the reign of Darius." 

No. 7 speaks of "the 41st year" or of "the beginning of the reign" of 
Darius but is dated on the 2d of Nisan of the 1st year of Darius. 

Now as Addar and Nisan are two successive months, and as Addar is 
the last month and Nisan the first, it follows, because Addar as last month of 
the year is reckoned here as belonging to the "41st year," or "to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Darius," that the regular "year" began with Nisan. 

3. The king's entrance upon his first regular year of reign was connected 
-with festivities and was called the a-tsi-e sharri or "going out of the king." 

This follows from a remarkable tablet (No. 1) published and translated, 
tut entirely misunderstood, by Clay, as the annotations to that document on 
p. 22 show. Bel-nadir-shumu rents for the consideration of one and a half 
mana from a certain Apia a house. He rents it "from the fourth day of 
Shebat unto the going out of the king." The tablet is dated: DIN-DIR-ki 
<= Babylon), the fourth day of Tashritu of the year which is the beginning 
of the reign of Darius, king of the lands." The situation is perfectly plain : 
As soon as the news of the king's (Artaxerxes's) death had reached Nip- 
pur, or Bel-nadin-shumu, chief representative of the house of Murashu, he 
(BSl-nidin-shumu) sets out on a journey to Babylon, where we find him 
according to the subscription or date of this tablet. Here he rents a house 
from Apia. This house is, as it is clearly stated, situated on the a-ra-am-mu 
of B£L This Bei, because we are in Babylon, can be only Marduk! The 
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terminus a quo of this lease is the fourth of Shebat, and the terminus ad quern 
the a-tsi-e sharri — this latter "going out of the king," then, must be a certain 
day on which the atsu took place. We know, however, that on New Year's 
day "the king of Babylon" went out in solemn procession "to seize the hands" 
of Bel-Marduk by means of which he became the rightful king of Babylonia. 
That this procession took place on the street Ai-ibus-shabu and led to the 
temple of Marduk in Babylon, is well known — hence the a-ra-am-mu (comp. 
Hebr. 'armon) of Bel must refer to the immediate surrounding territory of 
the temple of Marduk — that territory namely in or at which the procession 
passed, thus affording a good look at that solemn and, no doubt, pompous 
spectacle! The same custom still prevails to-day! At the coronation-pro- 
cession of our kings rich people rent houses on streets or near those churches 
through which, or to which, that procession moves! The a-tsi-e sharri, 
then, can only have taken place on the first of Nisan, the Babylonian New 
Year's day. Bel-nadin-shumu thus occupied from the fourth of Shebal to the 
first of Nisan a house on the a-ra-am-mu of Bel in Babylon. On the second 
day of Nisan we find him again in Nippur where he transacts his business as 
usual (No. 7, 19!). This tablet, then, Bel-nadin-shumu must have brought 
home with him from Babylon and must have put it up among his business 
documents in Nippur where it was found. From all this it will be apparent, 
that that tablet does not "refer to the time when the new king officially visited 
the cities; or perhaps the house was rented for the uncertain period termi- 
nating with the reign, for a representative of the crown, or for the use of 
the prince who lived in Nippur," as Clay wants it. But furthermore this 
tablet throws also a striking light upon the so-called question of whether a 
date determines in each and every case the origin from which, or the place 
to which, a tablet should be reckoned. This tablet (No. 1) as well as that 
published sub No. 15 (comp. 1. 21 :E-ki = Babylon) are both dated and writ- 
ten in Babylon, but were found and rightly belong to Nippur, because Bel- 
nadin-shumu, son of Murashu, lived and transacted business in Nippur. Sup- 
pose, we would have acquired, say by purchase, only these last two tablets, and 
would have asked the thievish Arab where he found them, he answering us 
■"in Nippur," and suppose also that the house of Murashu would have been 
known to us only from these two tablets, what would we say, if we found, 
after having read these tablets, that they were dated and written in Babylon? 
Well, we would say, that the Arab must have lied, he never could have found 
those tablets in Nippur, because the date to be found on these tablets clearly 
states that they come from and were written in Babylon! And yet — how 
foolish such an inference! A date does not always determine the place from 
which a certain tablet might emanate nor must the information gotten from 
a thievish Arab be always wrong when it comes to the question of the place 
whence a certain tablet hails. 

4. Having seen that "the forty-first year" of Artaxerxes is the same as 
the year "of the beginning of the reign of Darius" it is natural to expect 
that scribes should call that year either by one or the other, or possibly by 
both names (No. 4, 28; No. 5, 1.2; No. 6, 2.3; No. 7, 3.6). If this be so, 
then there is a discrepancy between IX, 109 and X, I, i. e., IX, 109 must be 
reckoned with Clay as belonging to Artaxerxes II. 

5. As C. B. M. 5310 is dated on the third of Shebat and X, I on the 
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fourth of the same month, it is more than probable that Artaxerxes died on 
the third of Shebat. The news of the death of the king must have reached 
Nippur and the firm Murashu Sons quickly, for already on the fourth of 
Shebat we find Bel-nadin-shumu in Babylon renting a house to witness prob- 
ably both the burial of Artaxerxes I and the coronation procession of Darius 
II. Immediately after the latter event we find Bel-nadin-shumu again in 
Nippur transacting business on the second of Nisan, i. e., we find him in Nippur 
within one day. From this it follows that communications between Babylon 
and Nippur did not take longer than one day: the news of the death of 
Artaxerxes reached Nippur on the same (or the following) day the king died, 
for on the fourth of Shebat Bel-nadin-shumu is in Babylon, on the first 
of Nisan the a-tsi-e sharri took place — Bel-nadin-shumu being still in Baby- 
lon — but on the second of Nisan the representative of the house of Murashu 
is again in Nippur doing business in his customary way. 

As was already mentioned above, Professor Clay translated 13 numbers 
of the texts he published. His translations, however, are not what we would 
expect. I shall mention here only a few of his mistakes : 

i-nam-din-na-a', No. 54, 9 (p. 21), he translates: "I am given possession 
of." But i-nam-din-na-a' is 3. p. fern, pi., hence we also have to read burati 
for bure in 1. 8, and have to translate: "from the day when those fish ponds 
for fishing are given." A similar mistake is made by Clay in No. 131, 9 (p. 
24), where mu-un-na-a' is again 3. p. fern. pi. Hence translate: "for every 
hundred sheep ten dead (= fem. !) shall be reckoned." 54, 13 (p. 22): the 
u cannot be translated by "and," which had to be "-ma," comp. 1. 8. The 
same holds good of No. 29, n (p. 28). Page 22, Annotations, read: No. 1 
(or No. 2), 1. 4. Page 23, Annotations, read: No. 131 (or No. 3), 1. 3. CXLIV- 
Also ibid., 1. 3, read CXLIV, No. 131, 3. 12 for lach-ri read lach-rat and comp. 
No. 106, 1 with 1. 3. No. 131, 8. 17 for du-na-tum read kin-na-tum and trans- 
late: "for one bearing sheep one lamb." The root of kinnatu is kiln and not 
kanu (Del. H. W. B., 338b). Comp. also goddess Ai as (ilu) GANAM (= 
lachru) is the goddess sha ku-ni-e. The plural of kin-na-tum is ki-na-ta-ti, 
or ki-na-at-ta-ti. For the length of a vowel expressed by the duplication 
of the next consonant comp. also mash-kan-nu, Nos. 20, 9; 57, 6; (amelu) 
mash-kan-nu : No. 83, 4. 5. (amelu) paq-qa-ad-du, No. 89, 6. After C im- 
mir-tum in No. 131, 8 there ought to be added a-lit-tum as the margin gives 
it, comp. No. 130, 8. For rabiti read rabiti(ti) : No. 131, 13. Uniqu ought 
to be transcribed throughout this text, instead of uniku. Page 24, note, 1. 10, 
read: Vol. IX, 1: 14. 24; 1. 16 read: 10. 18; 1. 19 read: 74 for 78. Page 26, 
No. 106, 7 read napchar napchart for napcharu. Page 27, No. 99, 3, read: 
Tsi-cha- for Si; 11. 6 and 8 read: (qa) for qa; 1. 7 read: Arachshamna for 
Kislimu; 1. 9 read: pa-qa-ru for -ri, and Chi-'-du-ri- for Chi-'du-ri-'. It 
seems to me that Clay has missed the meaning of No. 29 (p. 28) entirely. 
The right understanding of that tablet depends on the correct interpretation 
of SHAG-EN, which Clay transcribes according to lines 7, 12 by eburu, and 

of a-na e-si-ri. . . .i-si-ir-ri. .. .la i-te-si-ir and im-mir-iq-qu-u. However, 

space prevents me from entering into details here. Strange also are the dif- 
ferent translations which Clay makes of the word a-cha-a-tu: "profit," No. 
55, 11 (p. 28) ; "in common," No. 44, 5 (p. 29) ; "shall be divided equally 
among them," No. 44, 8 (p. 29). The signification "side" = "portion, share," 
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suffices in all places quoted. Page 29, No. 44, 1, add sha before a-na (there- 
fore iq-bu-u = relative!) and translate accordingly. "Who spoke.". On p. 30, 
(No. 9) notice the different transcriptions: alpe-coll-pl. in lines 6, (after -ka 
add here 7. !) and 13, and aplu-coll-pl in line 3. Why is (A-AN) always 
added after a', seeing that the pronunciation of a' = A-AN is ma} Before 
Dini in line 18 add [a]-na; line 19 add u after na-ash-par-ti-shu. Page 34 
No. 94, 6, 7, read aplu sha for shu. Page 35, No. 59, 11 read u-sha-az-sa-su 
for u-sha-as-as-su. 

In the concordance of proper names I would like to suggest the following 
additions and corrections (excluding the on some places inconsistent trans- 
cription) : 

To A-du-me-e (p. 38) comp. now the name (ilu)Su-kur-ru-im-gig-ghu, 
quoted above, which shows that ume = storm ! Also Achu in such words as 
Achu-li-', Achu-nu-ur-', etc., must represent a divinity. In another place I 
shall show that Achu was =Irrish(t), (originally Nin-Girsu as brother of 
Enzu) later identified with Nergal. Nergal again was differentiated into 
the twin(!) brothers Lugal-gir-ra and Shit-lam-ta-ud-du-a, hence also Ache 
(for Achu) may appear. Only in this way the names Ach-a-bu-u = "Ach is 
(my) father" and I-la-i-a-bi, i. e., "the two gods, the twins, the (ilu) mash- 
tab-ba or (ilu) ki-lal-la-an (III R 68 No. 2, 68. 69a. b) are (my) father," 
can be explained. 

Further we may say that also the shorter forms CHI (comp. (ilu)CHI-CHI 
= Irrish and (ilu) CHI = Anshar = Lachmu = lechem, "which" falls down 
from heaven and smites the enemies = Enlil, the god of the storm) and 
CHU (= the storm-bird: Im-gig-ghu!) can only be explained if Achu was 
indeed = Irrish (t). With Achu-ti- comp. Ban-na-Di-'-u, Bana is a god like 
Achu, hence ti- = Di-'-u. With this latter god compare again the god Du-u 
Du, Du-i, Tu-u-i mentioned by Hilprecht, p. 48, note n. If Achu be = 
Irrish(t), then Ba-na, i. e., 7*-'«(!) or Di-'u-u = Du or Du-u etc., must be 
likewise = Irrish (t). The feminine counterpart of Ba-na is Banitu. With 
Achu-u-me-e-shu = Ach (and) his storm comp. the old Arabic Haubas we 
Almaquhu, i. e., Haubas and his (chief) destroyer. To page 39, b, 9, add: 
25, 2, brother of (1) Ach-iddina, (1) Zab-di-ia and of (1) (ilu) Nabu-re'u- 
sh-nu and correct sub respective names accordingly. Page 39, b. 14. read 
77:1.4.7. With Ba-nu-nu (p. 41) (= Ban -\-u-nu) comp. Achu-u-na-a and 
the name Achu-nu. Page 42a Ba-su-su add: (amelu) shak-nu sha(amelu) ma- 
chi-tsi-e sha shumeli, son of Bel-bullit-su (amilu) ardu sha (1) Ar-tach- 
sha-ri. Page 42a Bel-abu-utsur add: (amUu) shak-nu sha (amelu) Shu- 
mu-ut-ku-na-a-a, son of (1 ilu)EN (=Bel)-ettV 115: 11(13!). Page 43a: 
Bel-bul-lit-su, 1 : the u in gardu is long, shi-pi-ri is written here. Page 44a : 
Bel-it-tan-nu add: son of (1 ilu) EN-LI L-iddina, 27, 3 and add sub latter 
name. 

Is Bi-bi in Bi-bi-ibni (p. 47b) also the name of a god? If so, then com- 
pare Bi-ba-a with Mar-duk-a; Bi-ba-nu with Achu-nu and Ba-nu-nu. With 
Dad-di- or Tad-di- (p. 47b) comp. Ba-na-Di-'-u, hence : Dad = Di-'. As there 
is a god Dan-nu we may translate the name Dan-nu-Nergal by Dannu is 
Nergal, and Danna-a (p. 48a) would be a formation like Mar-duk-a. To 
Daian-nadin (p. 48a) add (amelu) shak-nu sha bit (amelu) shak-nu-u-tu. 
If the name Dannu-Nergal be = Dannu is Nergal, then Cha-da-an-na (p. 
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50a) may be translated either by Chad (■= Adad) is AN-na (Anu) or Chad 
is = Danna, i. e., Adad = Nergal, both explanations are possible and justified. 
Page Sib add the writing (i) Ja-am-ma- 72:3. To Nachish-tabu and Na- 
chishtum (p. 57) comp. also Biblical nchsht', the mother of King Jehoiachin 
(2 Kings xxiv. 8). Nachish and his wife are no doubt the gods of plenty=(\\\i) 
IM or Irrish(t), Nin-Girsu. Page 60a, 9 above read shu-sha-nu-pl. Page 
63b add also the writing (1) Shu-lum-DIN-TIR-ki (=Babili) 67,5; 91,8. 

To the names of places belong among others, no doubt, also Bit-Ka-lak- 
ku-a-tu, 4:15, comp. Bdb-ka-lak-ku. Here it would have been of great help 
to students if Clay had also registered all names beginning with Bit, as e. g. 
Bit- (amelu) shak-nu-u-tu, 6:9; Bit- (1) Cha-ma-ta-a-a (see this latter name) 
and many others as 7:1; 35:8; 51:10; 102:4.9 (horse stable); 18:5; 10:5.7; 
15:4.6; 4:15 etc., etc. To Bit-Chanana' add the reference 127,4 and also the 
title char-ba-tum sha (amelu) ga-ar-du sha sharri. The Bit- (1) Chi-ig-la- 
occurs 71:5; Bit-(i) Ig-la- 125:6; 62:5.7; and Bit- (1) Ig-chi-la- 125:9 (omit 
marginal note to chi\) Notice the position of chi\ It may stand either before 
or after ig, or may be left out altogether. Chi-ig-la- might also be read 
Che-gal-la-', if so, it would be the same name as Nachish(tum) , meaning 
"abundance," "plenty." Should we have to separate this from Ig-la- = Ig- 
chi-la- (125 :6=9) ? To Btt-Zabini add : 13 :6.7. Might we not read in 114, 3 : 
sha(ilu)Babu (for Marduk, p. 69a, 1. 1) -Irish and identify it with 31 15.8 etc.? 
It also would have been advisable to mark all those places where alu is found 
as determinative and where it has been omitted, e. g. Larak-ki is written 
without alu on all places (read here 3770 with the exception of 88:7. Clay 
mentions among the names of places also one, viz., Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-me-shi, 
Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-mu-shi. This transcription shows clearly that Clay did 
not understand this tablet! I wonder what he would make out of No. 96 
with such a reading as Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-me-shi\ No, Professor Clay, that 
will not do. Separate the me into sha ina and read the shi = pant, and you 
will make good sense out of this tablet ! If we thus separate me-shi = sha ina 
pani from the name we get Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im, which again occurs in 98:6.10 
as Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-mu — hence I fail to discover a shi behind mu ! Where 
did Professor Clay get that shi from? In 31,7 is the latter part of the name 
of a river still visible: Kishad [nam] (1) Mu-du (=kin)f Omit (m. omitted) 
after Balatu (p. 69a, canals), for on both places the (1) is found. The (naru) 
UD-KIB-NUN-hi 5:4 (here perhaps na better than ki\) ; 88:6 (in both places 
without Enlil-ki!) has not been registered. 

The names of deities might have been enlarged if Clay had also registered 
the different names mentioned by Hilprecht in his notes to the Proper Names. 

The names of the Aramaic Endorsements are especially interesting but 
need a little more "working up," especially with regard to the question: 
"When is the preformative « or i of the third person singular represented by 
an Aleph and when not?" Comp. e. g. : 

a. Forms with Aleph: 

Bel-etir, Bel-erib, Bel-iddina, Irrishtu-iddin, Irrishtu-UBAixrr, Uru- 
iddina, Uru-etir, Bel-UTSUR-shu. 

b. Forms without Aleph: 

Uru-upalchchir, Irrishtu-UBALLrr, Bel-abu-UTSUR. 
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c. Forms without preformative mu : 
Bel-mukin-aplu. 

In the "List of Signs" I missed among the many "variants" to the signs 
already given also those of "ardu" 6:6; "tad" 97:11; "kar" 4:16.17; "shak" 
6 L. E.; "dan, rib" 9:11; 36:7. One sign is not registered at all, viz., 4:7: 
BI+ISH+SHA-mesh = SHIM+inserted sha, Br. 5205/6. Also all syllabic 
values and compositions of quite a good many signs are not given. 

While transcribing the texts I accidentally noticed still the following 
errata in addition to those already corrected by Clay : 

No. 2, 4 read : Cf. 3,4 instead of 2,4. Sha on the margin of 7,1 has been 
misplaced. 9,11 and 36,7, third sign intended for dan and rib looks like bitu. 
9,20, third sign looks like nu, instead of u. 19,1.6 we have 3 PI, but 1. 11 
gives only 1 PI. In 22,4: eqli-shu and 1. 5 (gish)BAN-shu is the nu left out 
for shu = shunu refers back to Bibd and Bel-it-tan-nu, 1. 2. Was it left out 
t>y the scribe? (Such singulars for plurals occur, however, oftener, e. g., 
82,12, i-nam-din for intended i-nam-din-u'. Compare also the plural form 
iqbu-u for the intended singular iqbi: 9,5.) Did the scribe leave out also the 
sha in bit (gish) BAN-shu [sha] kishdd, 24,6? Comp. 26,9 et passim. 32,9 
read sha ina alu for sha alu, comp. 46,10. 51,15 : read 15 for 5. In 52,13 is 
the reference sign after chi =' omitted. 55,7 correct the marginal note to: 
Omit, mistake of scribe for a'; comp. transcription in introduction, p. 28. Is 
there no u between BH-katsir and Qunna in 59,14? Comp. 1. 9. In 76,10: 
u-sha-az-za-az-za-az-ma we have, no doubt, a dittography for u-sha-az-za-az- 
tna. 80,11 read sha bit sharri sha for sha bit sha. Noteworthy is the ex- 
pression SHE-BAR-a' 200 GUR SHE-BAR in 82,7 for the more com- 
mon SHE-BAR-a' zoo GUR. 84,5 is sha probably left out after ardu. 
•92,1 is dan-nu omitted after karpatu, comp. 1. 9. 92,10 read 4(+) I A (=6qa) 
PI for 4(+)^» comp. 1. 2. 103,4 read sha kishdd naru for sha naru. 107,1 
read u ina alu for u alu; 111,1 is u after qa-lu broken away. Omit the mar- 
ginal note to chi in 125,9. 

Many other important facts might be enumerated here, facts important 
not only for grammar, as e. g., the use of ina for ana, 22:6; 39:9; 46:15; 
97:5 (ina), 11 (ana); 40:8 (ina and ana together!) ; the writing a-di-i, 22:7; 
5:6; 41:10; 52:9; 57:8; 95:5; 101:15; or the SHE-BAR ga-tnir-tum, 123:3, 
showing that SHE-BAR is feminine; the (amelu) na-ash-pir-tum-ia, 9:7; 
li-mi-tum-ti-shu, 9:20; tsi-e-nu-ia, 9:3; i-shal-tu, 39:9; 40:8; ka-a-ma, 52:3 
(=kiam) i-bi-in-nam-na-an-shu, 53:8, etc., etc.; but also for lexicon: nash- 
kan-nu, 20:9; 57:6; 83:4,5; ri-shu-us-su, 46:16; (for rashu-ussu), sha-nim- 
ma, 45:11; 47:13; 48:11; 49:10; 125:10; kin-na-tu, 130, 131, 132 et passim, 
shi-pi-ish-tum 5:6 etc., etc. 

May these notes convince Professor Clay of the fact that his book has 
been greatly appreciated, but may they also be an indication of how he may 
still improve upon his investigations — for he has still to learn and cannot as 
yet be termed a "master" in Assyriology. Hugo Radau. 
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